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EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE FOR THE MUTUAL 


The seven articles this issue the News Bulletin are based 
the background papers prepared members for 
the Institute’s Fourth Conference Exchange 
Persons. Each article this month’s Bulletin presents infor- 
mation educational conditions and international educational 
exchange activities particular area the world. 

The theme the Conference, Exchange for the 
Mutual Development particularly important 
these times when, throughout the world, there great emphasis 
economic, technological, educational and social advancement. 
There increasing realization that aiding the development 
exchange persons, educational needs must assessed 
terms national goals and available human and material re- 
sources. The role education and, more specifically, inter- 
national educational exchange can best determined within the 
framework national, regional and international resources and 
plans for development. 
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South and Southeast Asia 


South and Southeast Asia includes 
continental countries and two ex- 
tended island chains, the Philippines 
and Indonesia. The stretches 
south from Afghanistan, the ex- 
treme west China, the northeast- 
ern tip Australia. 

long and complicated 
tory migration, invasion and cul- 
tural diffusion among these countries 
has left Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
with 


predominantly 


Moslem cultures. 


transformed Burma, Laos, 
Cambodia and Thailand into predom- 
tures—each one different 
other, although the Thais, Laotians 
and Burmese are considered have 
been originally Chinese Mon- 
golian origin. The Indians the 
Nepalese constitute the Hindu world 
insofar identified with national 
entities, and the Filipinos, 
Malay racial origin, came under 
the influence Christianity during 
the period Spanish colonial rule. 
The history the last few decades, 
especially the period since World War 
has witnessed great ferment 
education each these countries. 
The countries have set out, with vary- 
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ing degrees initiative and imagina- 
tion, construct educational systems 
geared national requirements 
rather than the needs colonial 
powers, emphasizing modern needs 
rather than traditional Asian values. 
the base this educational fer- 
ment, are the widespread popular de- 
sire for education means social 
and economic betterment and_ the 
awareness among government leaders 
that progress and advancement any 
field dependent upon the quantity 
and quality education provided the 
vouth the country. 

independent British 
control since 1919, has made slow but 
despite the opposi- 
ments. Nepal and Thailand, the only 
states the area escape Western 
colonial rule, undertook serious im- 
provements their educational sys- 
tems, beginning the early 
The Philippines, liberated from Jap- 
anese rule and achieving formal inde- 
pendence from the United States, has 
taken important strides education 
keeping with the rapid develop- 
ment the industrial 
tural sectors its economy. All 


the ten remaining states, containing 


approximately 625 million people, 
more than quarter the world’s 
total population, have emerged since 
World War from colonial status 
under British, Dutch French rule. 

The rate progress most 
these countries retarded formid- 
able and conflicting factors inherent 
the Asian situation. First, mass 
education, little promoted 
either traditional Asian regimes 
colonial rule, enormous financial 
burden. National budgets are 
cient for the task constructing uni- 
versal school systems, even though 
some the Asian nations devote 
much from per cent the 
national budget educational devel- 
opment. 

Second, the weight both Asian 
tradition and unenlightened colonial 
rule has caused dearth leadership 
governmental administration, the 
professions and technical 
tific fields, that today the neces- 
sary “trainers trainers” are notably 
lacking. 

Third, the critical 
teachers increased unfavorable 
conditions within the teaching profes- 
sion, such low pay, which necessi- 
tates holding two three jobs 
once, the need teach two three 
sessions day and large numbers 
pupils per teacher. 

Fourth, the new 
schools and curricula which are less 
academic and Western oriented and 
needs and vocations, conflicts with 
both the older emphasis the hu- 
manities means molding char- 
acter and the formation elite 


for white collar careers, mainly 
This tendency, 
noted India, Pakistan, Ceylon, In- 
donesia and the Philippines, well 


government service. 


other countries, creating sur- 


plus educated unemployed trained 
the humanities, while there 
shortage persons trained fields 
such engineering, physical sciences, 
agriculture and medicine, which are 
vital the developing economies. 
Finally, the ministries education 
many countries have had strive 
hard counter some the less de- 
sirable concomitants urbanization 
and industrialization such the ten- 
dency favor the urban school sys- 
tem, insufficient attention 
problem relating education the 
needs the vast agricultural popula- 
tion, the alienation urban-educated 
rural youth from the rural environ- 
ment and the breakdown old pat- 
terns moral, social 
values without the creation and prop- 
agation appropriate substitutes. 
Despite these obstacles, progress 
toward national educational goals has 
been widespread; some countries 
and some aspects, the degree 
progress has been remarkable. Per- 
haps the most common success the 
extension educational facilities, par- 
ticularly the primary level. For 
example, Thailand’s primary school 
enrollment rose from 241,508 1921 
almost 3,400,000 1956. Between 
1951 and 1955, the elementary school 
population Indonesia jumped from 
less than 5,000,000 over 6,300,000, 
the secondary school population from 
138,668 385,365 and the university 
population from 5,293 19,063. 
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technical school Bandung, Indonesia 


1956, nine years after its inde- 
pendence, Pakistan’s primary schools 
had increased from 38,000 45,000, 
and their enrollment from 3.6 million 
5.4 million. The number 
ondary schools rose 
1947-56 from 6,000 7,500, and their 
enrollment from 900,000 1,200,000. 
Colleges increased from 136 and 
universities from three six. 
from 36,000 77,000. Malaya, 
between 1955 and 1960, enrollments 
government-assisted primary schools 
increased per cent and sec- 
Examples quantitative expansion 
educational facilities can also 
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cited for the Philippines, India, Viet- 
nam and several other countries. 

addition the increase the 
numbers educational institutions 
and the numbers students en- 
rolled, some countries are beginning 
solve the pressing qualitative prob- 
lem adapting their educational sys- 
tems meet national needs. The 
Vietnamese government, with support 
from the International Cooperation 
Administration and American univer- 
sities, making efforts develop 
continuing supply new leaders for 
government, business, industry, agri- 
culture and social and 
stitutions. When 
independence from the French 
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Ceylon, students learn make pottery. 


1953, the country found itself with 
only small urbanized group trained 
for secondary administrative positions 
the colonial regime. Through 
continuing and varied program its 
recently established Institute Pub- 
lic Administration, Vietnam now at- 
tempting close the gulf between 
educated leadership the cities and 
rural masses the villages. 

the field higher education, 
Indonesia was reported 
aspire replace Dutch faculty mem- 
bers the universities with qualified 
Indonesians 1960, with help from 
the University Kentucky agri- 


culture and engineering and the Uni- 
versity California economics and 
the social sciences. 

1952, the 
Educa- 
tion Society has assisted Thailand’s 
Ministry 
educational administrators and teach- 
ers. The first college education 
the history Thailand 


Since its 
American-oriented Thailand 


training 


lished 1952, and began offer 
specialized courses 
secondary and vocational education, 
well school administration. 
During the period 1952-57 there was 
consolidation teacher-training fa- 
cilities the provinces, and enroll- 
ment these institutions more than 
doubled. vastly expanded and im- 
proved program in-service training 
was initiated all levels. esti- 
mated 25,000 teachers participated 
in-service training conferences during 
1956-57. Personnel from the Ministry 
Education and other government 
ministries also have been sent abroad 
for further training. 

India, too, has made serious effort 
improve teacher training, especially 
since 1953. For instance, seminars 
for headmasters and secondary school 
teachers have been held throughout 
India, and new departments exten- 
sion services have been 
some India’s secondary teacher- 
training colleges. extension 
services, which include consultation, 
books and materials, films, special 
courses and conferences for teachers, 
within radius miles each 
training college. 

Significant developments the at- 
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Bombay, many women receive advanced education coeducational colleges. 


tempt relate and adapt education 
changing needs industry and 
agriculture have occurred many 
countries. “Basic schools” 
number rural institutes various 
kinds have been established India, 
where village development program 
vast scale has understandably 
preceded urban improvement. The 
concept learning various school 
subjects correlation with craft, 
such weaving. The new rural in- 
stitutes are preparing young villagers 
for careers fields such agricul- 
tural extension, rural health, rural en- 
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gineering and adult education. Some 
1,500 Indian secondary schools are 
being transformed from purely aca- 
demic multi-purpose high schools, 
combining technical courses with gen- 
eral studies enable their graduates 
serve new industries im- 
dustries Higher 
technical training also 
vided variety new technologi- 
cal institutes and laboratories which 
are being established the central 
and state governments. 

Thailand attempting deal with 
basically similar problem—that 


both increasing the prestige and im- 
proving the quality vocational 
training. Since 1952, 216 new elemen- 
tary extension schools have been es- 
tablished, offering three 
training beyond the compulsory ele- 
mentary school level. The curriculum 
provided these schools both aca- 
demic and vocational, and status and 
prestige acorded both types 
subjects. 

Finally, the Philippines ex- 
ample attempts stimulate local 
enterprise, exploit local resources, in- 
tegrate school and community and 
foster vocational 
rather than purely academic—educa- 
tional development. 
community school program uses the 
schools instrument for the social 
and educational betterment the 
community. People the rural areas 
are organized into small groups called 
puroks which consist more 
families. The puroks work improve 
their communities under the leader- 
ship local school principals and 
teachers. Home industries are taught, 
adult literacy campaigns 
ducted and social and civic programs 
and lecture series are held with the 
aid community resource persons. 
The program considered model 
for underdeveloped areas, 
attracted visitors from many neighbor- 
including Thailand, 
Taiwan and 


ing countries 
Vietnam, Indonesia, 
Burma. 

1957-58, the latest year for which 
even relatively complete comparative 
data educational exchange are 
available, 17,809 South and Southeast 
Asians were reported Unesco 


pursuing studies colleges and uni- 
versities abroad. The largest single 
group, totaling 7,001, studied the 
United States. Among the students 
the United States, there were 2,585 
Indians, 1,882 Filipinos, 849 Thais, 
471 Pakistani, 444 Indonesians, 248 
Burmese, 202 Malayans, 128 Vietna- 
mese and 109 Afghans. Some 2,813 
students were the United Kingdom, 
including 1,511 Indians, 486 Pakistani, 
258 Malayans, 234 Ceylonese, 161 
Thais, Burmese and Indone- 
sians. India was host 3,643 foreign 
students, whom 2,671 came from 
the neighboring countries South 
and Southeast Asia, including 1,059 
Ceylonese, 957 Pakistani, 369 Nepal- 
ese, 142 Malayans and Burmese. 
The following number 
from the former French territories 
went France: 1,429 from Vietnam, 
108 from Cambodia and from 
Laos. Also studying France were 
Indians, Thais and Afghans. 
Malayans (991) Indonesians 
(288) studied Australia, did 120 
Thais, Indians, Pakistani, 
Ceylonese, Burmese and Viet- 
namese. Five hundred and four In- 
dians were West Germany and 
629 Indonesians were the Nether- 
lands. South and Southeast Asians 
also studied the Vatican (222), 
Switzerland (154), Japan (143) and 
Belgium (73). 

the four-year period from 1956 
1960, the number South and 
Southeast Asian students United 
States colleges and universities rose 
from 6,108 8,540, increase 
almost per cent. The number 
foreign students the U.S. from all 
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areas showed increase less than 
per cent. Two-thirds this rise 
was due per cent expansion 
gent—from 2,144 1956-57, 3,772 
1959-60. While the numbers 
Filipinos remained relatively steady 
1,722, the next largest group, the 
Thais, increased from 757 1,006. 
Numbers Indonesian and Pakistani 
students rose from 373 each 
and 534 respectively. The new Viet- 
namese figure 242 against 140 
1956-57 approximated the Indian per- 
centage growth during 
Malayans (234) increased nearly 
per cent. Although their numbers 
are too small have had much im- 
pact the overall increase, inter- 
esting note that the Ceylonese (73) 
and the Nepalese (34) roughly dou- 
bled, and the Cambodians went from 
ten 36. the other hand, the 
number Burmese students dropped 
per cent 227, while the number 
Afghan students decreased slightly 
from 107 99. 

Among the exchangees from South 
and Southeast Asia, graduate students 
outnumbered undergraduates, with 
the exception student groups from 
Cambodia, Laos, Afghanistan and 
Malaya. Male students greatly out- 
numbered females from most coun- 
tries, with the notable exception 
the Philippines. The ratios varied 
from roughly two one among the 
Thais and Vietnamese eight nine 
one among the Indians and the 
Pakistanis. 

Twenty-nine per cent the South 
and Southeast Asian students were 
reported studying the United 
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States their own expense; per 
cent received financial assistance from 
either private organization the 
institution attended; 1,178, four 
per cent, indicated United States gov- 
ernment support, and additional 
215, three per cent, indicated par- 
tial support from the U.S. govern- 
ment. Foreign governments provided 
awards for four per cent the stu- 
dents. The field study distribution 
South and Southeast Asian students 
the United States 1959-60 was: 
engineering per cent, physical and 
natural sciences per cent, social 
sciences per cent, humanities 
per cent, business administration nine 
per cent, medical sciences eight per 
cent, education six per cent and agri- 
culture four per cent. The four fields 
engineering, the physical and 
natural sciences, the social sciences 
and the humanities accounted for all 
first and second choices 
dents from all countries. 

South and Southeast 
change with the United States also 
involved Asian trainees 
cians studying the U.S., and 
mutual exchange educators. Among 
the 354 trainees reported studying 
the United States 1959-60, Indians 
numbered 149, Filipinos 68, Pakistanis 
and Indonesians 38. Technical 
trainees comprised per cent the 
total; one-half them were Indians 
one-fifth were Filipinos. 
Filipinos (2,319) constituted about 
per cent the group 2,928 
South and Southeast Asian physicians 
the United States; 375 were Indi- 
ans. Pakistani and 
studying the U.S. also formed 
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sizable group exchangees. 
that 310 United States faculty mem- 
bers were South and Southeast 
Asian countries, and 344 faculty mem- 
bers from South and Southeast Asia 
taught researched the United 
States. 
Asians worked the natural and 


Almost per cent the 


physical sciences, nearly per cent 
medicine, roughly ten per cent 
the social sciences and another ten 
per cent the fields engineering. 
Among the Americans, almost per 
cent were specialists social sciences, 
per cent education, per cent 
physical and natural sciences, ten 
per cent the humanities 
per cent agriculture. Approximately 
one-half the Americans traveled 
India Pakistan. Among the Asians, 
per cent were Indian, ten per cent 
Filipino and six per cent Pakistani. 
U.S. government, private 


students perform survey table work Patna University’s College Engineering, India 


ternational agencies are 
various organizations supporting ex- 
change projects South and South- 
U.S. Department State 
exchange grants Americans, during 
the period 1949-59, for educational 
activities South and Southeast Asian 
these, the 


university 


east Asia. 


countries totaled 935. 
largest for 
and Southeast Asians for educational 
activities the United States num- 
bered 4,046. these grants, 2,135 
were for university study, 941 ob- 
servation and consultation and 450 
for teaching teacher development. 

During 1959, 1,457 South and 
Southeast Asians and 1,014 American 
projects 
sponsored the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, 
1959, has made grants totaling some 
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viduals South and Southeast Asia, 
primarily the Philippines, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaya and Burma. The 
principal fields study include bio- 
logical and medical research, medical 
education and public 
humanities. 

The Ford Foundation’s activities 
South and Southeast Asia are concen- 
trated mainly India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Indonesia and are focused 
the social and economic develop- 
Roughly $50,000,000 was expended 
between 1951 and 1958 these four 
countries. The principal fields as- 
sistance were agricultural 
development, educational 
tional training, industrial and business 
development and public administra- 
tion. 

The Asia Foundation 
gaged numerous projects South 
and Southeast Asia. Their activities 
include areas such education and 
research, technology, 
community development, writing and 
publishing Asian languages, legal 
studies develop- 
ment, labor education 
and the international 
persons. 

Since the inception the Colombo 
Plan For Cooperative Economic De- 
Asia 1950, training has been given 
some 18,000 persons, and the serv- 
ices more than 10,000 experts have 
been provided. Examples 
pation the cooperative part the 
Plan are India’s training 1,175 
foreign students, including many from 
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Nepal and Ceylon; 
sion training courses 
operation and signaling and air traffic 
control nationals from Burma, Ma- 
laya and the Philippines, and Ceylon’s 
grant traineeships foreign 
students from Burma and Malaya. 

1958, the latest year for which 
statistics are available this phase 
exchange, American colleges and 
universities were operating 
grams ten countries South and 
Southeast Asia. Twenty-one the 
programs were operation India, 
Pakistan, ten Indonesia and 
eight Thailand. the programs, 
were financed ICA, ten the 
Ford Foundation, two the Rocke- 
Foundation and one 
Carnegie Corporation. The remainder 
ments, American universities other 
private organizations. Twenty-four 
the programs aided 
mainly general 
ment, teacher training 
and vocational training. Ten them 
dealt with the social sciences, princi- 
seven 
concentrated engineering, six 
neering, education 
while most the Pakistani and Thai 
programs were devoted education. 
Indonesian programs stressed the so- 
cial sciences and education. 

Each the countries South and 
Southeast Asia, the interest they 
both evince and evoke educational 
progress, exemplify the need for and 
productivity educational exchange 


assistance programs. 
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Kyunghee University, Seoul, Korea 
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North Asia 


Postwar education had common 
starting point each the countries 
North Asia (the Chinese mainland 
and the two long loops islands and 
the protruding peninsula the rim 
Asia upon which they 
From the peninsula, Korea, one loop 
islands, stretches southwest 
wide arc embracing the Ryukyus and 
Taiwan opposite the Chinese main- 
land. The other loop, comprising the 
four islands Japan, runs northeast 
within miles the Soviet-held 
Sakhalin Island. The common starting 
point each these countries for 
postwar education was the intense 
oriental respect for education 
measure individual worth and 
basis social prestige 
sional advancement. Another common 
factor was the skeletal form 
centralized and state-controlled West- 
ern school system adopted 
tered the Japanese. The system 
was universally accepted Japan, but 
was less developed China, Korea 
and the Ryukyus, particularly beyond 
the lower middle-school level. third 
common factor, though difficult 
assess, has been the impact the 
large numbers Western-trained 
Chinese, Japanese and Koreans who 
have returned their home countries. 
Common all these countries has 
been the intensified effort toward edu- 
cational and economic recovery from 
the profound political, economic and 


social upheavals World War 


the Communist conquest China 
1949 and the Korean War 1950-53. 
Approximately three-quarters 
billion people inhabit these regions 
North Asia, including more than 620 
million the People’s Republic 
China, over million Japanese 
less living space than the state 
California, more than million Ko- 
reans mass land roughly equal 
the state Ohio, ten million 
Nationalist Chinese island about 
one-third large, approximately two 
and one-half million Hong Kong 
and nearly one million Ryukyuans 
scattered throughout islands which 
together hardly equal the area 
Rhode Island. the Republic 
Korea, where estimated per cent 
the financial burden primary 
school education borne directly 
pupils’ parents, enrollment the ele- 
mentary schools jumped from per 
cent school-age children 1945 
per cent 1956. 1958-59, 
the Korean government reported that 
there were 4,572 primary schools with 
enrollment 3,602,554. 
Expansion secondary education 
has been even greater. 1956 the 
257 secondary schools, 1,546 teachers 
and 77,701 students 1945 had 
creased 590 per cent, 570 per cent 
and 700 per cent respectively. Adding 
this figure the more than 90,000 
students secondary vocational edu- 
cation (1954), there are now probably 
many more than 600,000 Korean stu- 
dents the secondary level. 1959, 
there were over 80,000 students en- 
colleges, six junior colleges and 


special schools. The net result that 
almost all Korean youth receive 
primary education despite the wide 
devastation the Korean War, the 
low level the largely agricultural 
economy and the high proportion 
youth the total population. One 
six receives secondary education, 
and for every eight secondary school 
pupils there one student 
versity college. 

Similar quantitative progress has 
been made Taiwan, where 1958- 
was estimated that per cent 
all primary-school age children were 
attending school, attendance rate 
all Asia. The 208 secondary 
schools enrolled 208,884 students 
the academic year 1958-59. addi- 
tion, 109 vocational schools offered 
courses 71,382 students subjects 
ranging from home economics and 
nursing agronomy and marine en- 
gineering. Seven universities and 
colleges provided higher education for 
27,938 students 1958-59. 
Korea, one youth out six receives 
secondary education, but Taiwan, 
for every ten secondary school pupils 
there one student university 
college. 

Primary school enrollment 
People’s Republic China reported 
63,000,000 between the years 1949-50 
and 1956-57; middle school enrollment 
from 1,039,000 4,707,000 and gen- 
eral secondary school enrollment from 
1,268,000 5,150,555. During the 
same period the student population 
higher 
creased from 117,000 443,000. Ac- 
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enrollments 1958 were 86,000,000 
primary schools, 12,000,000 sec- 
ondary schools and 660,000 higher 
educational institutions. According 
official figures for 1955-56, there were 
comprehensive universities, some 


174 specialized colleges and universi- 
ties and teacher- 
training institutes mainland China. 
the ten-year period 1949-59, liter- 
acy reported have risen from 
per cent per cent the 
population. 

Primary school enrollment Japan 
reached 13,000,000 1957-58, cover- 
ing nearly 100 per cent the children 
this age group, which constitutes 
about per cent the total popula- 
tion. the same year, there were 
more than 8,000,000 students 
ondary schools, including 7,145,000 
general programs and 918,000 vo- 
cational schools. The university popu- 
lation the same time far exceeded 
compared with secondary school en- 
rollment. This ratio may 
compare unfavorably with the figures 
for Korea and the Republic China, 
unless one recalls that for six 
elementary pupils Japan there are 
nearly four secondary school, while 
both Korea and Taiwan, only one 
six receives secondary education. 
more meaningful comparison indi- 
cates one Japanese college student for 
every 150 the total population, 
whereas other countries’ ratios are 
one 300 Korea, one 500 
Taiwan and one 1,000 the Peo- 
ple’s Republic China. 

Figures for the Ryukyus show rela- 
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tive progress primary and secondary 
education. Nearly one five the 
general population attends primary 
school, and more than half these 
students receive secondary educa- 
tion. 1956 the 1,651 college stu- 
dents the islands represented only 
about per cent the estimated 
population 807,000. 

1956, social sciences led the list 
university fields study Japan, 
Korea and the Republic China. 
Thirty-three per cent the Japanese 
university students were the field 
social sciences. the People’s 
Republic China, the emphasis was 
engineering, medicine and educa- 
tion. Both Korea and Japan stressed 
humanities second, while the Chinese 
Taiwan emphasized engineering. 
The 
third, education fourth and law fifth. 
Humanities and agriculture ranked 
third and fourth the Republic 
China. The Koreans followed the so- 
cial sciences and humanities with law, 
putting stress next the 
natural sciences and agriculture and 
then engineering. The 
education attracted per cent the 
Japanese students, per cent the 
Chinese Taiwan and only one per 
cent the Koreans. 

The enormous quantative develop- 
ment education the Republic 
Korea, combined with the unavoid- 
able need for physical facilities, has 
given rise many qualitative prob- 
lems. For some years the government 
has been enforce minimum 
colleges measures such ordering 
reductions the enrollments sub- 
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Taejon Vocational Training Center one the vocational schools established Korea. 
work testing materials are four the 1,800 students with one their instructors. 


standard institutions. Revision 
teacher-training programs institu- 
tions which have not kept with 
modern educational thought and prac- 
tices urgent problem. The 
classical and highly academic nature 
the curriculum carried over from 
the past must altered meet 
changed conditions contemporary 
Korea. Recognizing the urgent need 
for vocational education, the govern- 
ment has established many vocational 
schools agriculture, commerce, fish- 
eries and home economics; but the 
lack qualified teachers, school fa- 


cilities, adequate equipment, curricula 
and textbooks has impeded the de- 
velopment vocational education 
and technical colleges 
Long-range educational planning, 
geared overall economic planning, 
needed insure economy able 
absorb the total number college 
graduates various fields. 

Apart from the many problems aris- 
integrate western methods and values 
with Japanese cultural 
tional forms and values, perhaps the 
most outstanding 
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affecting the future Japan’s econ- 
omy the vast surplus university 
graduates being produced the hu- 
manities and social sciences con- 
trasted with the alarming deficits 
While the Japanese government esti- 
mated that the economy would require 
23,118 new graduates technical 
science 1962, found that there 
smaller deficit engineering. there- 
fore took steps 1958 insure the 
admission 8,000 additional students 
these fields. The next most prob- 
lematic field teaching, where the 
100,000 degrees expected the five- 
period 1958-62 will almost 
20,000 less than anticipated needs. 
The total deficits these and related 
fields expected number 77,000. 
the other hand, although Japan 
needs only about 50,000 graduates 
rates there will 
110,000 this field. The excess num- 
ber graduates home economics 
and allied subjects will reach nearly 
60,000; commerce and economics 
58,000, and law and politics 25,000 
during the same period. 
number graduates over and above 
the demands Japan’s economy 
all fields may approach 300,000. 
Intensive competition 
sity entrance Taiwan reflects the 
low ratio university secondary 
school population and university 
students compared the total popu- 
lation. New research institutes have 
recently been established Taiwan, 
and examinations for students who 
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wish study abroad 

The emphasis education for eco- 
nomic production the People’s Re- 
public China explains the attempt 
cope with two basic problems long 
common much the Orient. The 
first problem the need 
down the barriers between intellectual 
and manual workers and between the 
educated urban leadership 
illiterate rural population. Some meas- 
ures taken meet this need are 
the efforts universalize education 
through extension system short- 
industrial workers; the promotion 
spare-time secondary vocational 
schools for the training technical 
and administrative personnel 
dustry and agriculture; the develop- 
ment secondary schools, rural 
areas, designed provide education 
agricultural production for rural 
and the requirement that all 
students universities and technical 
institutes devote portion their 
time actual production 
these institutions. 

The second ‘basic problem 
great shortage teachers. 1959 
over half the primary school teach- 
ers were reported lacking the 
necessary qualifications. the sec- 
ondary school level, short-term and 
correspondence courses 
teachers. the college level, recent 
graduates were being used teaching 
assistants, particularly 
fields. 


Overseas educational activities 


| 


the Republic China, Japan and 
Korea are mainly with the United 
States, and they are almost entirely 
one-way, rather than actual exchange 
activities. 1956-57, the most recent 
year for which relatively complete 
comparative figures are available, there 
were 3,055 Chinese students the 
248 Australia, 173 France, 
Germany and smaller groups 
other countries. the 
South Korean students were at- 
tending American colleges 
versities, while 510 North Korean 
students were the USSR. Only very 
small numbers South Koreans were 
colleges elsewhere. For instance, 
nine were Switzerland and six 
Australia. During the 
Japanese students the United States 
numbered 1,870; France 
Germany, and the U.K. 42. 

1956-57, there were 4,964 stu- 
dents from the People’s Republic 
China the Soviet Union. The re- 
ported cumulative figures 
decade 1949-59 show that some 14,000 
Chinese received advanced training 
the USSR. these students, 8,500 
returned serve their home coun- 
try. Smaller numbers students went 
other countries. 1957-58, 
students from the People’s Republic 
China were the Federal Republic 
Germany, Bulgaria and eight 
the 

Unesco figures for 1957-58 show 367 
Chinese students Australia, and 148 
Koreans Bulgaria and 2,240 
Japan. The Koreans Bulgaria are 
from the North and those Japan 
undoubtedly are members 
long-resident Korean population. 


1959-60, the number Chinese 
students U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties totaled 4,546, the second largest 
nationality group exchangees after 
the Canadians. The Korean group 
2,474 was the fifth largest group after 
the Indians (3,772) Iranians 
(2,507). Japanese students were next 
rank and numbered 2,168. During 
the same year, there were Ryu- 
kyuan students the U.S. Male 
students among the Chinese outnum- 
bered females two one, among 
Japanese three one and among the 
Koreans five one. Thirty-six per 
cent the North 
reported that they were studying 
this country their own expense; 
another per cent reported they 
received financial assistance from 
private organization the institutions 
they were attending. Support from 
the United States government was 
reported 152 Koreans, Japanese 
and Chinese; and 120 additional 
Japanese had partial grants from the 
U.S. government. 

Field study distribution showed 
dents the physical 
sciences and engineering per 
cent), contrasted with per cent 
Korean and per cent Japanese 
students. Japanese students studied 
the humanities (27 per cent), the 
social sciences (20 per cent), the 
physical and natural sciences (16 per 
cent) administration 
(15 per cent). Korean 
versed the Japanese first and second 
choices: per cent were the social 
sciences and per cent studied the 
humanities; per cent studied the 
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Farmers Taiwan learning operate small power tiller 


physical and natural sciences and 
per cent were engineering. 

addition student exchangees 
sent the United States 1959-60, 
Japan sent the second largest number 
foreign industrial trainees (453). 
(Those from the United Kingdom 
were the largest group.) The great 
bulk these Japanese trainees were 
technical fields (393). During the 
same period there were Chinese 
and Korean trainees the United 
States, almost entirely 
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fields. There also was large group 
physicians here from each these 
countries—322 Japanese, 317 Koreans 
and 182 Chinese. 

Significant numbers foreign stu- 
dents the Republic China 
and Japan but few Korea. 
Although Korea offered nine scholar- 
ship programs totaling fellowships 
1959-60, only five foreign students 
entered the country for study. The 
Republic China, the other hand, 
was reported have received more 


than 7,600 overseas Chinese students 
1960. 

Little information available 
foreign students the People’s Re- 
ported that 
being given overseas Chinese 
students, particularly from South and 
Southeast Asia. There are also said 
students 
from the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, well students from 
the Middle East and from other Asian 
countries. 

1959-60 over 1,000 foreign stu- 
dents were enrolled institutions 
higher learning Japan. Over 100 
these students were Filipinos—part 


mainland China 


the increasing number coming from 
Southeast Asia. 
agreement made 1958 between 


accordance with 


the prime ministers Japan and 
Indonesia, university designed 
accommodate 2,000 sci- 
ence students built Japan 
and financed out war indemnities. 
has been reported recently that 
three more universities will con- 
structed for students from Southeast 

International and intergovernmental 
aid agency programs educational 
exchange with Korea have been 
significant proportion. The United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(which became extinct August 31, 
1960) and the continuing operations 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration have furnished substan- 
tial material assistance Korean ed- 
ucation, and have been instrumental 
sending continuous flow edu- 
cators well technical experts 


many fields advise and assist 
the training Korean administrative 
and technical personnel. the same 
time, over the past eight nine years 
these agencies have provided training 
abroad, mainly the United States, 
for Korean administrative, technical 
levels. This type training has also 
been provided, but lesser extent 
ICA 
Taiwan. 

most the educational activities 


operations 


assistance, like 


private American agencies such 
the Ford Foundation, channeled 
through American university connec- 
tions with universities other lands. 
Three such 
to-university contracts existed Korea 
—one each teacher training, gen- 
eral university development 
1957-58, this ex- 


social sciences. 


faculty members who worked Ko- 
rea and approximately Korean 
faculty members who studied the 
United States. During the 
riod ten American universities and 
Japanese colleges and universities ex- 
changed Americans and over 
Japanese; nine the Americans and 
the Japanese were faculty mem- 
bers: the remainder were graduate 
students. the 
volved, four were financed ICA, 


four the Ford Foundation and the 
remainder the American universi- 
agencies. There were also, 1957-58, 
five American programs 
with the Republic China. Three 


were financed ICA, and involved 
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the exchange Chinese (mostly 
graduate and Americans 
(mostly faculty members). Two 
these projects were education (one 


the humanities and one agriculture. 

university programs, number U.S. 
private foundations and agencies, in- 
cluding the Asia Foundation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the China 
Medical Board various 
groups, make 
grants directly educational institu- 
tions North Asia. 

1949-59 there were 413 
Department State grants Ameri- 
North Asia. these grants, 142 were 
for university lecturing, 
vanced research, for university 
study, for lecturing advising and 
for teaching. During the same 
period, 2,802 grants were 
North Asians for educational activities 
the United States: 1,477 for uni- 
versity study, 457 for observation and 
consultation, 452 for 
search, 215 for teaching, for 
practical experience and training and 
for university lecturing. Japanese- 
counted for 362 the 413 grants 
Americans, and for 2,231 the 
grants North Asians. 

The most recent figures 
inter-university faculty exchanges 
show 332 Japanese, 100 Chinese and 
Korean faculty members 
United States. the 
there were American professors 
Japan, Korea and Taiwan. 
The Japanese scholars were the 
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natural and physical sciences (206), 
medicine (73) and engineering (25). 
The Korean professors chose the same 
subjects the same order. The Chi- 
nese also gave first priority the 
natural sciences (42), 
followed engineering (25). 

Koreans, determined expand and 
improve the educational system which 
existed during the years Japanese 
domination, have made great efforts 
replace Japanese leadership and 
skills with trained Korean personnel. 
The Republic China has made 
strides education Taiwan meet 
the needs the rapidly developing 
industrial sector the economy and 
improve the general standard 
China also has worked increasing 
literacy and expanding educational fa- 
cilities for students and adult workers. 

The Japanese have striven 
coup their pre-World 
War standard living expan- 
Southeast Asia and the West, 
national planning education con- 
sonant with the demands 
developing economy and cement- 
ing their relations with 
graphic areas through cultural inter- 
change. 

The numbers students, scholars 
and trainees from the countries 
North Asia who are participating 
international educational exchange are 
the exchangees will return 
homes fill the 
which are needed for the development 
their countries’ and edu- 
cational systems. 


Africa: South the Sahara 


region great diversity and com- 
plexity the process extensive 
political, economic and social change. 
Here live approximately 180 million 
Africans, many ethnically 
guistically distinct cultures 
cultures. This vast population 
grouped into some heterogeneous 
political units whose 
largely defined historical colonial 
developments rather than ethnic, 
geographic economic factors. The 
political units include fully independ- 
ent and semi-autonomous states, man- 
dates, trusteeships, protectorates and 
colonies. 

Since World War especially 
among the Western-educated elite 
many these political units, there 
has been the 
trend toward this 
means the rejection colonialism, the 
exertion pressures for self-determi- 
nation and the desire for rapid eco- 
nomic development and social better- 
ment under African 
the late and 1960, former 
colonial possessions (Cameroon, Cen- 
tral African Republic, Chad, Congo 
Dahomey, Gabon, Ghana, 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Malagasy, Mali, 


Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Republic 
the Congo, Senegal, Somalia, Togo 
and the Voltaic Republic) achieved 
political independence; Sierra Leone 
become independent 1961. 

World War greatly intensified 
the rate economic expansion 
these countries the manufacturing 
industries, mining, pub- 
lic works, agriculture and These 
advances led, part, great in- 
crease migration and urbanization, 
with attendant social dislocation and 
the need for new forms social and 
adult education. became necessary 
replace family and tribal methods, 
vocational, technical scientific 
education. With the 
nomic situation and the demand for 
indigenous leadership all fields and 
for skilled personnel all kinds, 
has become increasingly necessary 
incorporate planning for education 
the general programs for 
and social development. 

Educational planning strong 
public pressure for social 
nomic advancement through educa- 
general educational level 


these 
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air view the University College near Ibadan, Nigeria 


initial strides have been made liter- 
acy and adult education. Though 
primary education not generally 
compulsory throughout Africa, 
now free the Republic the 
Congo, Ghana, Liberia, Ethiopia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Somalia 
three the four regions Nigeria. 
Primary school enrollment increased 
least 100 per cent 
tories between 1946 and 1956. The 
increase French Equatorial Africa 
reached 314 per cent. certain areas 
progress was particularly 
tween 1953 and 1958. For example, 
Western Nigeria, which had set 
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mary education 1953, had 142 
per cent increase 
five primary school 
enrollments increased from 154,360 
1951 455,053 1958. Elsewhere 
the enrollment increase ranged from 
per cent 100 per cent during 
these 

While most efforts were concen- 
trated primary education, second- 
territories also increased during the 
period 1956 1959; percentage 
creases 142 per cent were registered 
Nigeria; per cent the Ivory 
Coast; 102 per cent Uganda, and 
over per cent the Belgian Congo, 


k 


Upper Volta, Liberia and Northern 
Rhodesia. There also trend to- 
ward the extension vocational and 
technical education the secondary 
level. 

Yet, despite these advances, the 
general situation most countries 
Africa still not much better than 
that Nigeria, where perhaps one 
child completes eight years 
schooling, one child 3,000 attends 
secondary school and one 84,000 
receives post-secondary education. 

The decade just ended has seen the 
founding number African uni- 
versity colleges; some which are 
now offering technical and scientific 
training line with the needs the 
newly developed economies. Available 
data indicate that the number 
colleges and universities Africa 
(exclusive the Union South 
Africa) has increased the postwar 
period from four 13. Most them 
are closely linked with Belgian, Brit- 
ish French universities. Estimates 
for 1958-59 show 6,000 students en- 
rolled for university degrees these 
institutions. Student populations 
these institutions vary 
more than students Pope Pius 
College Basutoland over 1,100 
students the largest college—the 
University College Ibadan Ni- 
geria. Large numbers students are 
also enrolled the 
Dakar and the University College 
East Africa. 

Best available data the fields 
study these students (exclusive 
teacher-training colleges) indicate 
that 1958-59 over one-fourth were 


education, more than fifth the 
natural and physical sciences and en- 
gineering and another fifth law and 
the social sciences. Certain individual 
country figures may interesting. 
Nigeria per cent the total uni- 
versity population followed courses 
the physical and natural sciences. 
similar emphasis the physical 
Uganda, while Somalia, the Mala- 
gasy Republic and French West 
Africa, law, including political science, 
was the most favored field study. 
The student enrollment the nine 
universities and colleges the Union 
South Africa approximately four 
times that all other African univer- 
sities south the Sahara. the 
higher learning South Africa, fewer 
than ten per cent are non-Europeans. 

addition the facilities for 
higher education offered African 
universities, there are special institutes 
for the training teachers. However, 
the graduates institutions higher 
education are insufficient number 
meet the national requirements for 
governmental, commercial, technical 
and professional personnel. The short- 
age members the teaching pro- 
fession particularly acute and there 
urgent need for teachers train 
key personnel public administration 
and train staff for secondary voca- 
need was recognized the repre- 
meeting Addis Ababa February 
1960 when they 
establishment regional centers for 
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training staff for teacher-training and 
technical colleges and 
secondary school teachers science, 
mathematics and languages. 

Approximately per cent the 
enrollment African universities, ex- 
clusive those the Union South 
Africa, consists students from other 
African countries. Large percentages 
these intra-African educational ex- 
changees are the University College 
East Africa, Kenya’s Royal Techni- 
cal Institute Nairobi, the University 
College Ghana and the University 
Dakar. 

Particularly 
ments intra-African exchanges are 
the 
program 200 grants open all 
intensive plan provide technical 
sonnel for the nations Africa and 
the leadership the University Col- 
lege East Africa regional co- 
operation, 

Available information indicates that 
there are probably many Africans 
studying universities abroad are 
studying home Africa 
those the Union South Af- 
rica). The largest number 
dents, approximately 2,600, the 
United Kingdom. The 
group, numbering approximately 1,500 
the United States. Perhaps more 
than 1,000 are engaged studies 
France. addition there are sizable 
groups Belgium, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Italy, Austria, India and 
Egypt. Although there are African 
students the Soviet Union, statistics 
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these students are unknown. 

the over 2,600 African university 
students the United Kingdom 
1959-60, 883 were 
Ghana, the Union South Africa and 
Kenya each accounted for about 350 
and over 100 students were 
from Uganda, Mauritius and Sierra 
Leone. Undergraduates among these 
students outnumbered graduates four 
one, and males outnumbered fe- 
males more than ten one. Al- 
most per cent these students 
were studying the arts, per cent 
were engaged technological and 
scientific studies and another per 
cent were medicine. The remaining 
ten per cent were engaged agricul- 
ture, dentistry and veterinary science. 

reviewing these statistics Afri- 
can students the United Kingdom, 
should noted that they not 
include the large number students 
who are pursuing post-secondary, but 
not full-time university-level training. 
addition, many Africans are the 
United Kingdom for special courses 
from six months year; these 
include special training for science 
teachers, trade union leaders, nurses, 
and probably account for the bulk 
Africans training the United King- 
dom. 

members, industrial trainees and stu- 
dents from Africa the United States 
for educational purposes 1959-60, 
were physicians trained United 
States hospitals and were scholars 
the faculties U.S. colleges and 
universities. 


addition physicians, scholars 
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A medical student consults reference 
book the library the Bantu Medical 
School, Durban, Union 


1,293 Africans studied 
American colleges and universities 
1959-60. The largest group (258) 
was from Nigeria; students were 
from South Africa; 170 from 
170 from Liberia; 167 from Ghana, 
and 156 from Kenya. Over foreign 
students came from each the fol- 
lowing areas: Sierra Leone (39), 
Tanganyika (36) and Uganda (29). 
Out the total students, 
some per cent were concentrating 
the natural and physical sciences 
and engineering. The next most popu- 


lar fields were social sciences with 
per cent the students, humanities 
with per cent and the medical 
sciences with ten per cent. the 
African students the United States, 
per cent were graduate students, 
per cent were undergraduates and 
eight per cent were special students. 
ceived financial aid from 
fifth received support from their own 
governments and some per cent 
were reported receiving United States 
government assistance. 

The third major center 
national study for African students 
Western Europe. The majority the 
France are from the countries north 
haps more than from the 
former Saharan and sub-Saharan ter- 
ritories France. Similarly, African 
students who study other European 
nations tend the countries 
their homelands. 

foreign agencies, foreign 
governments and international organi- 
zations carry varied and extensive 
activities Africa related educa- 
tional exchange. 

The chief sponsor international 
countries continues the foreign 
Christian missions. Almost all schools 
Africa prior World War were 
mission schools and even 
missions governmental 
still operate most the 
schools the primary and secondary 
levels. Not only the missions build 
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schools and teach them, but they 
dispensaries 


and health centers; they contribute 
significantly health education and 
the improvement agricultural 
techniques, the general vocational 
education the area. 
Missions frequently 
institutes for the training masons, 


carpenters, electricians, tailors, shoe- 
makers and other craftsmen. 

Some educational assistance pro- 
grams are being carried 
American 


universities 


sub-Saharan countries. These 
programs are chiefly general edu- 
cation, teacher and vocational edu- 
medicine, law, 


cation, engineering, 


Students Bishop Hermann College, Trans Volta Togoland, Ghana 
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African students performing experiment the science laboratory the 
Tamale Secondary School the Northern Territories the Gold Coast 


anthropology and the liberal arts. 
1959-60 there were U.S. faculty 
members Africa south the Sa- 
hara, including whose fields in- 
terest are the social sciences, seven 
were education and five agri- 
culture. Six faculty 
divided among the fields engineer- 
ing, the natural and physical sciences, 
the humanities, business administra- 
tion and medicine. 

The Rockefeller 
supported medical research Africa 
since 1920. its activity 
enables members the Virus Re- 
search Institute Uganda conduct 
research the United States and for 


Foundation 


Americans research Africa. 


also made grants and appropriations 


Foundation 


for the training selected Africans 
for positions responsibility and 


leadership their own countries and 
toward the support certain aspects 
education and research the fields 
nursing, agriculture, social sciences 
and the humanities. Aid has gone 
the Republic the Congo, Ethi- 
Nyasaland, Ghana, Kenya, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Uganda 
and the Union South Africa. The 
principa! institutions Africa that 


Federation 


have received grants are: University 
Louvanium the Republic the 
Congo, University College Nigeria 
Ibadan, Siriba Training College 
Kenya, University Natal Durban, 
Imperial College Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts Ethiopia, Univer- 
sity College Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
College East Africa Col- 
Kampala, Uganda. 


Since 
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1955, approximately 
Rockefeller Foundation 


Africa, exclusive its virus-research 


program. 

During the years the Carnegie 
Corporation’s the 
major share funds has gone edu- 
cational institutions and governments 
various educational purposes. 
These grants now total about two 
one-half million dollars. One 
million dollars has also been awarded 
for travel grants. few the more 
recent vears have been the Leader- 
ship Study the East African Insti- 
tute Social and Economic Research, 
the Benin historical research project, 
education the University College 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the 
founding school library science 
University College, and the 
secondary and higher education 
Nigeria (the Ashby Commission 
The Ford Foundation extended its 
1958. Since then has made grants 
totaling $1,739,925. More than mil- 
lion dollars has been spent edu- 
cation, and lesser amounts have been 
search, training programs for the civil 
services, considerations African 
problems and methods understand- 
ing the African culture. Geograph- 
ically, the Foundation’s 
thus far has been limited British- 
administered territories east, cen- 
tral and west Africa, the Republic 


Canadian professor associated with the science department the University 


College Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, lectures 
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group science students. 


) 


American students Nigeria with the 


with Sir Ahmadu, Premier Northern 


the Congo, and Ghana Liberia. 
ceived grants are Louvanium Univer- 
sity, Leopoldville; Makerere College, 
British East Africa; the University 
College Ghana; University College, 
Ibadan, and the University College 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Approximately other non-church- 
related private agencies are engaged 
educational assistance Africa. 
During 1959 the National Academy 
Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil awarded grants five South 
Africans under its visiting research- 
scientists program and eight young 
Americans for geographical re- 
search Africa. Other major private 
organizations concerned with educa- 
tional exchanges with Africa include 
the African-American Institute, which 
conducts American teacher placement 
and exchange leaders programs, 
and this year assisting more than 


Experiment International Living posed 
Nigeria, who visited the U.S. and Canada 


200 Africans study the United 
States; Operation-Crossroads 
and the Experiment International 
Living. 

Activities the International Co- 
operation Administration are the most 
extensive among the United States 
government agencies. 1950-58, ICA 
provided four African countries and 
some British East African territories 
with 920 technicians: 467 Ethiopia, 
397 Liberia, United Kingdom 
Nigeria. During the period, 
ICA brought 252 Africans, almost 
per cent them from Ethiopia and 
Liberia, the U.S. for specialized 
training. Forty-four per cent these 
Africans were educators, per cent 
were agriculture and natural resource 
specialists and ten per cent were 
public administration. 

Over one-third ICA’s expendi- 
tures Africa has been for agricul- 
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tural projects. Education has received 
per cent total expenditures, 
health and sanitation per cent, 
technical support six per cent, indus- 
try and mining six per cent, transpor- 
tation six per cent and community 
development four per cent. 
also financing least the 
American university programs Afri- 
can countries, and has entered into 
contract with the African-American 
Institute for the selection 
ment 150 Guinea students during 
period three years. 

Between 1949 interna- 
tional educational exchange programs 
sponsored the U.S. Department 
State enabled Americans study 
Africa and 193 Africans study 
the United States. The largest 
program involved the exchange 
Nigerians and ten 
changes with the Union South 
Africa involved South Africans and 
nine Americans. Other relatively large 
programs were with Ghana; Ghan- 
aians came the U.S., six Americans 
went Ghana; Ugandians came 
here, and Americans 
Uganda. Among exchangees were 
Americans the natural, physical, 


medical and agricultural sciences; 


education; the social sciences, 
and the humanities. The Afri- 
cans included the social sciences, 
sciences and the humanities. 
The American group was composed 
chiefly research scholars, special- 
ists and teachers, while the Africans 
students, re- 
search scholars 
Multilateral technical assistance ac- 
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tivities Africa were carried 
the specialized agencies the United 
Nations under the 
participating were 
the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Board, Food and Agricultural 
Organization, International Labor Or- 
ganization, International Telecommu- 
nication Union, Unesco, International 
Civil Aviation Organization and 
World Health Organization. Together 
they provided experts from 
sub-Saharan countries, and enabled 
113 African fellows from nine coun- 
abroad. The largest program was that 
with Ethiopia, involving combined 
total experts and African 
fellows. Participating the Ghanaian 
program were experts and five 
Ghanaian fellows. There were also 
programs with Nigeria, British East 
Africa, Tanganyika, French Equator- 
ial Africa and other areas. 

Among the specialists were 
from Unesco who participated re- 
gional seminars educational statis- 
tics. Fourteen FAO experts assisted 
agricultural census seminar, 
fisheries survey training center and 
demonstration centers for agricultural 
extension and cooperatives. Two 
Technical members 
gave in-service training for African 
economists headquarters. 

The UN, U.S. government, church 
and other private organizations and 
foundations must consider organizing 
immediate and 
educational exchange for Africa. 
Through these efforts Africa can hope 
solve some its urgent problems. 


The Middle East and North Africa 


“Middle East” has times been 
used identify all part the vast 
area stretching from Morocco India 
and from Bulgaria Somalia. The 
adjective “Middle” has been 
regions which were near and far 
from the eastern portals ancient 
Europe. Under present consideration 
area ranging west east, 
from Morocco and north 
south, from Turkey the Sudan. 

The population this area 
excess 130,000,000. The combined 
populations the former states 
Egypt and Syria make the United 
Arab Republic the largest nation 
the Middle East. Turkey 
have the next largest populations. 

The countries the middle East 
differ among themselves language, 
religion, wealth natural resources, 
degree economic and cultural de- 
velopment and the number and 
tions. The area includes both the 
Arab countries and others which are 
not, such Turkey and Iran; in- 
cludes newly independent states, such 
Tunisia and the Sudan, well 
countries with long histories 


tional entities. Political alignments 


within the area are the 
Israeli-Arab conflict, the efforts the 
United Arab Republic lead and 
unify the Arab world and, 
rectly, the conflicts between the 
U.S. and the USSR. 

With the exception Israel, Leb- 
anon and Turkey, the Middle Eastern 
countries share verv high illiteracy 
lower rates, regional 
training more and better teachers 
and the development primary and 
national needs. 

Institutions higher education 
exist Iran, Israel, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, the 
Sudan, Tunisia, Turkey 


United 


being made for the 


facilities for higher education Jor- 
dan and Kuwait. 

The modern educational systems 
the various countries have followed 
European patterns, primarily British, 
Although most 


the institutions higher learning 


French and German. 


the area were established quite 
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The University Khartoum the Sudan 


Middle East have 
tion. the United Arab Republic 
has been center Islamic 
studies since its founding 971. The 
University Istanbul was established 
1453. Modern university concepts 
the United Arab Republic devel- 
oped early this century. 
the Turkish rulers the area founded 
school medicine and pharmacy 
Damascus; 1908 was 
higher education, modern 
sense, were established 
Morocco and the Sudan. 
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Education Lebanon unique 
the Arab world. comparatively high 
literacy rate and advanced stage 
education have been accomplished 
largely through the efforts private 
and foreign schools. 
three separate education: 
Arabic, French and American. the 
university level they are represented 
lished Lebanese University; the Jesuit 
University Saint Joseph, founded 
and the American University 
Beirut, founded 

Enrollment institutions higher 
education highest the United 


The Shahansha Iran greets students his country who are about depart for the 


Arab Republic and Turkey. The most 
recent statistics show that over third 
the students the institutions 
the UAR follow courses the social 
sciences; quarter the humanities, 
over eighth study 
medicine. Over half the students 
Turkey are the various fields 
the social sciences; over eighth, 
the natura! sciences. Iran, over 
third those institutions higher 
education study medicine. the 
Syrian province the UAR, two-fifths 
take social science courses. 
the major fields interest are the 
social sciences, education and medi- 
cine. Israel humanities educa- 
tion, along with engineering and the 


natural sciences, are the chief fields 
study. And Lebanon, Tunisia and 
Morocco, emphasis the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, engineering and medicine. 

Education has contributed the 
present movement toward Arab unity, 
increasing emphasis placed 
subjects (language, literature and his- 
which are the common heritage 
much the area. There are indi- 
cations that foreign educational insti- 
tutions may come 
national supervision and control 
the educational systems these coun- 
tries develop. 

The past decade has seen great 


expansion education these Arab 
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countries. The doubling 
mary school population the period 
since 1950 may attributed 
general population increase, rising 
public demand for education and gov- 
illiteracy. Secondary 
school enrollments have nearly tripled 
the past ten years, but are still far 
behind primary school enrollments. 
For every pupils primary 
schools the Arab countries, there 
are general secondary schools 
and two vocational schools. There 
were some five million primary school 
pupils 1958-59 and about 800,000 
general secondary schools. Univer- 
sity enrollments Lebanon, 
Tunisia and the United Arab Republic 
have doubled the 
1950. Some 100,000 students were en- 
rolled universities these coun- 
tries 

The rapid growth school and 
university enrollments and the exten- 
sive literacy programs represent im- 
pressive achievements, although some 
example, programs 
have not been carried out uniformly. 
The number schools for 
still much lower than the number for 
boys. Also, there have 
changes the methods 
niques teaching. 

The major role played 
United Arab Republic international 
cultural exchanges within the Middle 
East and with other countries the 
world one the striking 
characteristics international educa- 
tional exchange activities this area. 
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Unesco data show that the United 
Arab Republic ranks second, after the 
United States, among 
country donors international fel- 
lowships. There are UAR government 
grants for students from many coun- 
tries Africa, Asia and Europe 
well from the Soviet Union and 
the United States study the 
United Arab Republic. Unrestricted 
grants and awards 
Australia, Europe, India, Pakistan, the 
South Africa, the United 
States and the are offered 
UAR citizens. 

total higher education 
enrollment 89,342 1957-58, 5.1 
per cent (4,541) were 
dents. foreign students put 
her ninth place among host coun- 
tries, after the U.S., France, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, the 
USSR, Argentina, Austria and Swit- 
zerland. The largest group foreign 
students reported Egypt 1957-58 
(913) were studying medicine; the 
next five general fields study were 
the social sciences (885), the hu- 
manities (759), engineering (648), 
law (491) and agriculture (378). 
more recent estimate places the num- 
ber foreign students Egypt 
9,500. addition its role host 
sends great numbers 
teachers many African and Asian 

Another notable 
educational exchange the Middle 
East the increasing involvement 
grams with the countries Africa 
and Israel supplying the 


ul 


re 


adult class receiving vocational training the Adult Public Culture Institute, UAR 


governments these nations with the 
services technicians and specialists, 
whose salaries and travel expenses are 
paid the recipient country. 

Since 1953, 100 Israeli specialists 
have gone Burma furnish advice 
such fields agriculture, banking, 
military training, shipping, housing, 
medicine, economic planning and en- 
gineering. Israeli experts Ghana 
include advisers and instructors 
education, finance agriculture. 
Smaller groups Israeli technicians 
have served Nigeria, Liberia, the 
Republic Sudan, India, Ceylon, 


South Vietnam and the Philippines. 


Israel also has provided specialized 
training for Asian and 
dents and civil servants who come 
Israel for short observation missions 
more extensive training light 
industries operation, construction, ir- 
rigation, labor leadership 
fields particular interest the 
developing countries. 

Limited data indicate that most 
Middle Eastern students studying 
countries other than their own are 
Europe, the United States and Egypt. 
There are lesser numbers Middle 
Eastern students Eastern Europe 
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and the Soviet Union. For example, 
over 1,000 Iraqi are reported the 
UK; nearly many Iranians and 
large numbers students from Tur- 
key and the UAR are West Ger- 
many, and Middle 
reported 


many Eastern 


Austria, 
France, Italy, Switzerland and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Over 9,000 Middle Eastern students 
were the United 
States during 1959-60. 
7,100 were here students, including 
about 1,700 training interns 
residents United States hospitals; 
188 held teaching 
tions the faculties United States 
universities, and 116 
were industrial trainees. 


The majority foreign physicians 
from the Middle East training 
this country came from Iran 
Turkey (578), the UAR (163) and 
(106). 


from the Middle East, 1,276 were resi- 


Lebanon the physicians 
dents. The largest numbers schol- 
ars from this area the faculties 
United States colleges and universities 
were from Israel, from Turkey, 
from the UAR and from Iran. 
industrial 
trainees were from (27), 
Saudi Arabia (17) and Iran (13). 
Over one half the 7,143 Middle 
Eastern students the U.S. 1959-60 
were from Iran Turkey (835) 
and Israel (807). Four other student 
nationality groups numbered over 500 
each: the UAR (773), 
Lebanon (590) and Jordan (556). 


all these students, were begin- 


ning their studies the United States 


that vear. The majority (4,409) 
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Middle Eastern students the U.S.A. 
took undergraduate courses. The larg- 
est group (37 per cent) studied engi- 
neering, per cent took courses 
the physical and natural sciences and 
another per cent were the vari- 
ous fields the humanities. 

During 1959-60, American schol- 
ars were reported teaching doing 
research Middle East institutions 
higher education. Over two-thirds 
these scholars were Israel. The 
majority American scholars the 
Middle East were Iran (22) and 
Turkey (20). The largest number (7) 
those Iran worked the field 
agriculture; over half those Tur- 
key were the various fields the 
humanities (6) and education (5). 

addition the financial support 
for educational exchanges provided 
the governments the Middle 
Eastern and North African countries, 
financial support has been forthcom- 
ing from United States governmental 
agencies and international organiza- 
During 1949-59, U.S. Depart- 
ment State programs involved 430 


tions. 


grants Americans, mainly for uni- 
versity lecturing and teaching. Grants 
were also made 1,585 persons from 
the Middle East and North Africa, 
mainly for university study and for 
observation and consultation 
U.S. 1959, under 
715 American technicians were work- 
ing the area, while 601 participants 
visited the U.S. 


ganizations involved educational 


United 


activities this area include Unesco 
and the World Health Organization. 
Several U.S. foundations and church 
groups have also engaged educa- 
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member study mission from Guinea receives agricultural training 


tional activities the area. They in- 
clude the American Friends the 
Middle East, the Doris Duke Founda- 
tion, the Ford Foundation, the Near 
East College Association 
Rockefeller Foundation; the Congre- 
gational Church, the 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the 
Church. 

the 7,143 Middle 
dents the United States last 


Presbyterian 


per cent were reported having re- 
ceived financial assistance from their 
home governments, and four per cent 
received aid from the United States 


government. The 1,055 (15 per cent 
reported receiving aid 
organizations 
United States college and university 
scholarship holders. 

Continuing support educational 
exchange cooperation 
the governments the countries 
the Middle East and North Africa, 
the governments other countries 
and private organizations helping 
the nations this area lower illit- 
eracy rates, improve educational sys- 
tems, increase the growth schools 
and universities and provide greater 
opportunities for specialized training. 
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There are nations the area 
Latin American from Mexico south 
through Central and South America 
the tip Chile and including the 
insular nations the Caribbean plus 
number territories under various 
kinds European control. The ex- 
panding population Latin America, 
which totals some 190 million, comes 
from variety and cultural 
backgrounds, ranging illiterate 
Indians mouutain villages 
cities. The official language most 
the countries Spanish; but Portu- 
guese spoken Brazil and French 
Haiti. 

The educational systems 
Latin American countries are funda- 
terned primarily after the French. 
education which set the standards 
whether public private, national 
provincial. 

the countries Latin America 
there are over 100 institutions the 
university level, including several well 
known universities such San Marcos 
Peru and the National Autonomous 
University Mexico, both which 
were founded before the arrival 
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Latin America 


the colonists the United States 
most the Latin American repub- 
lics many the universities were, 
and still are, loose federations fac- 
ulties related one another through 
participation councils and 
universities usually are com- 
posed seven basic faculties: philos- 
sciences, law political 
science, physical and natural sciences, 
medicine and engineering. Some uni- 
versities have research institutes 
specialized schools connected with the 
faculties. The faculties law and 
medicine receive the highest propor- 
tions students. 

generally recognized Latin 
America that education essential 
part national economic, social and 
political development the 
improvement 
through education one the most 
effective means furthering that de- 
velopment. Aside from the problems 
widespread illiteracy, Latin Amer- 
ican countries face urgent educational 
needs. There need for expansion 
elementary- and vocational-training 
facilities, for the development fa- 
cilities which will offer supplementary 


and continuation education the 


} 


secondary and higher levels, for ex- 
panded teacher-training programs, for 
the establishment selective admis- 
sions practices the universities, for 
full-time staff for the institutions 
higher education and for increase 
inter-university cooperation and 
communication throughout the area. 

Governments and private organiza- 
tions are trying meet the needs 
level. Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay are among the Latin Ameri- 
can countries which have done most 
curb illiteracy and 
ondary education. Colombia has sup- 
ported program educate people 
radio inaccessible rural areas. 
The Rural Teacher Training Center, 
supported the Creole Foundation 
tempts improve secondary school 
teaching. The activities Unesco 
and the Organization American 
States this area are important. 
such the University Costa Rica, 
are assuming greater responsibility for 
the training secondary 

Higher education traditionally has 
been limited the financial social 
elite. There increasing evidence, 
however, endeavor extend 
educational opportunities the popu- 
lation whole many countries. 
Latin American universities are now 
attempting meet the educational 
result, institutions this area are 
generally overcrowded, and attempts 
are being made many countries 


set more satisfactory admissions 
procedures that will 
not exceed university capacities. Bra- 
zil, Panama and some other countries 
are limiting the admission students 
medical and engineering schools 
the basis available 
facilities. 

Traditionally, faculty 
Latin American institutions higher 
education have not 
teachers. Faculty members have some- 
times taught only two three hours 
week, their primary interest being 
occupations their special 
recent years, there has been move 
the direction full-time teaching 
the University Costa 
Rica, for example, one-third the 
150 faculty members now teach 

general, communication between 
Latin American scholars 
not only the international level but 
within their individual countries 
well. Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, 
Colombia and Peru all have more 
than one central, national university. 
They are striving cope with the 
problems communication between 
the universities the capital and 
those the provinces, and among 
scholars the faculties the insti- 
tutions. 

International educational exchange 
programs are regarded one method 
overcoming some the educa- 
tional problems which the 
countries Latin America. For the 
most part, exchange programs are 
organized between North America 
and Latin America between Europe 
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Intra-Latin 
American exchange generally occurs 


through informal process 
dents attending universities outside 
their own countries. the profes- 
sional postgraduate level little has 
been done bring together scholars 
from several Latin American coun- 
tries, through the United 
Nations-supported American 


except 
Latin 
faculty social science Santiago, 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and the Unesco Center for 
Social Sciences Rio Janeiro. 
Although inter-American programs 
for educational exchange are rela- 
recent 
multilateral 


tively development, several 


agreements 
tional exchange are now operation. 
The Inter-American Cultural Con- 
vention 1938 set the pattern which 
has been widely followed. This pro- 
gram enables graduate students 
the Western Hemisphere receive 
grants for study the United States 
and Latin America. Host countries 
provide maintenance and tuition and 
the home country pays for travel. All 
but Argentina, Salvador and Uru- 
guay participate this program. 
effort 
involving the exchange persons 
began 1954, when the finance min- 
isters Costa Rica, Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua 
established Program for the Eco- 
nomic Integration Central America 
and, with the help the United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Program, 
founded the Advanced School Pub- 
Since 1954 over 250 officials the 
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five countries have taken specialized 
courses government administration. 
Also during 1954, the Central Ameri- 
can Institute for Technological and 
was 
established Guatemala through the 


Industrial Research 
cooperation the five governments 
participating the Program for the 
Central 
research center, ICAITI trains Cen- 
tral American Exchangees indus- 


Integration 


America. 


Most Latin American governments 
also provide grants for international 
study. There are, addition, some 
exchange programs 
projects supported private organi- 
zations and foundations the U.S. 
such Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie 
and the National Academy Sci- 
ences. The largest programs spon- 
sored international organizations 
are conducted the Organization 
American States (OAS) and Unesco. 
The major United States government 
programs are those conducted ICA 
and the Bureau Educational and 
Cultural Affairs the Department 
State. 

The OAS programs are conducted 
intra-Latin America and inter- 
American basis study 
the fields public administration and 
education. Under many 
grams, the individual exchangee 
required work field specified 
his home government 
period study abroad completed. 
education. addition 
Unesco, United Nations agencies such 


primary 


the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, the Food and Agricultural 
Organization, the International Atomic 
Energy 
Civil Aviation Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and 
the International Telecommunication 
Union sponsor international educa- 
tional exchange activities 
America. 

Higher education programs the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion Latin America are carried out 
ICA staff members assignment 
United States university. both in- 
stances, Latin Americans 
brought the United States sent 
other Latin American countries for 
training. September 30, 1959, 
ten countries Latin America had 
contracts with United States 
universities. There were 118 United 
States technicians Latin America 
under these university contracts. Dur- 
ing the 1959 fiscal year, total 
pants trained the United States 
(including Puerto Rico the follow- 
ing fields: agriculture, atomic energy, 
community development, education, 
health, housing, industry, labor, public 
administration, safety and 
transportation. additional Latin 
Americans were sent other coun- 
tries the Western Hemisphere for 
study and training. 

The programs the Bureau 
Educational and Cultural Affairs are 
carried out the Department 
State under the United States Infor- 


mation and Educational Exchange Act 
1948 the Smith-Mundt 
Public Law Fulbright Act— 
and the Inter-American Cultural Con- 
vention. addition general ex- 
university study, 
exchange projects junior- 
vear-abroad programs for 
dents study Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica and Peru; summer seminar 
Colombia for U.S. teachers Span- 
ish; short-term student 
the United States for Latin American 
students, and Teacher Development 
Workshop Puerto Rico for Latin 
American educators the fields 
elementary, secondary and vocational 
education. U.S. Department State 
grants Americans for educational 
activities Latin America 1949 
1959 totaled 712. these, 211 
were for university study, for ad- 
vanced research, for teaching, 286 
for university lecturing and 133 for 
lecturing advising. Grants Latin 
Americans for exchange activities 
the United States numbered 2,960, 
which 1,183 were for university study, 
for advanced research, for 
teaching teacher development, 
for university lecturing, 214 for prac- 
tical experience and training and 
for observation and consultation. 
Unesco data for 1957-58 indicate 
that Argentina draws far the larg- 
est number foreign students its 
institutions higher education. 
total 9,267 foreign students were 
Over 4,000 these students studied 
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Research conducted the Physics Institute, Catholic University Rio Janeiro. 


course economic development being conducted the University Paz Bolivia 
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medicine, nearly 2,000 were the 
social sciences and over 1,000 studied 
law. Lesser numbers foreign stu- 
dents were reported Colombia 
(351), Ecuador (253), Costa Rica 
(179), Nicaragua (120), Panama 
(77), Trinidad and Tobago (72) and 
Barbados (14). Foreign students 
the humanities, 
medicine and engineering; 
those Ecuador studied medicine 
the humanities; the largest group 
Costa Rica was the humanities, 
and agriculture and the humanities 
were emphasized Nicaragua. 

1958-59, 1,308 students from the 
United States studied Latin Amer- 
ica. vast majority (1,142) was 
Mexico, including 888 Mexico City 
College. 1959-60, 177 scholars from 
the United States 
teaching researching Latin 
America. The largest numbers were 
Brazil (33), Mexico (29), Chile 
(19), Peru (17) and Colombia (12). 
1958, inter-university programs 
were reported operating between in- 
stitutions the United States and 
Latin America. Most these pro- 
grams were Mexico (24), Brazil 
(6) and Peru (6). 

Unesco data for 1957-58 show that 
Latin American students Europe 
were most often reported Spain, 
the Vatican and France. Lesser num- 
bers were reported Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom and West Ger- 
many. Nearly half the Latin Amer- 
ican students Spain were from 
Venezuela; another very large group 
was from Colombia. The largest na- 
tionality groups the Vatican were 


from Brazil and Mexico, and the larg- 
est student groups France and West 
Germany were from Argentina. 
1959-60, 432 students from the West 
were reported 
studying the United Kingdom; 
per cent these students were un- 
dergraduates. 

During 1959-60, total 12,222 
students, physicians, industrial train- 
ees and scholars from Latin America 
were reported studying, teaching, re- 
searching training United States 
colleges, universities, hospitals and 
9,328 were students, 1,837 
terns and residents, 863 were indus- 
trial trainees and 178 were scholars 
versities this country. the total 
number students, 3,812 were from 
South America, 2,582 from the Carib- 
bean area, 1,578 from Central America 
and 1,356 from Mexico. addition 
the Mexicans, six other nationality 
groups numbered over 400. The Cu- 
bans numbered 935, Jamaicans 902, 
Colombians 687, Panamanians 544, 
Brazilians 473 and Peruvians 

field study distribution shows 
that the largest number these Latin 
American students studied engineer- 
ing (2,520); over 2,000 took courses 
the humanities and there were 
over 800 students each the three 
following fields: physical and natural 
sciences, business administration and 
social sciences. The students from 
South and Central America and the 
Caribbean area followed the overall 
field study breakdown for Latin 
American students. However, nearly 
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half the Mexican students the 
U.S. studied the 
the humanities. Almost 
the Cubans studied engineering, 
did the largest groups Colombians, 
Panamanians, Brazilians 
vians the U.S. There were more 
than 100 students the 
humanities and business adminis- 
tration. Jamaicans studied 
manities, the physical 
sciences, engineering and the social 
sciences. 

The majority (1,314) the Latin 
United States hospitals 1959-60 
Physicians from Mexico numbered 
and there were over 100 interns 
and residents from six other countries: 
Argentina (225), Peru (213), Colom- 
bia (194), the Dominican Republic 
(149), Brazil (121) and Cuba (105). 
Mexicans also were the largest na- 
tionality group industrial trainees 
here 1959. There were 205 train- 
ees from Mexico, 180 from Argentina, 
138 from Brazil and 124 from Vene- 
majority (115) the 
Latin American scholars the facul- 
ties United States colleges and 
universities were from South America: 
the largest number the Latin Amer- 
ican scholars were medicine. 

Only about third the Latin 
American 


during 
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1959-60 began their studies the 
United States that year. Almost half 
the Latin Americans reported that 
they used their own their family’s 
funds study here. Nineteen per 
cent received private organizational 
support, six per cent were aided 
the United States government and 
five per cent received financial as- 
sistance from their own governments. 
The vast majority (71 per cent) 
Latin American students were under- 

This period tremendous 
change Latin America. 
terns are being broken and new phi- 
introduced. Latin American govern- 
ments face widespread popular 
demand for improved standard 
living which they are trying achieve 
accelerating national industrial 
development and economic diversifi- 
cation. America 
interest education high, particu- 
larly interest altering traditional 
patterns help meet the crucial 
needs the mid-twentieth century. 
Efforts are being concentrated in- 
creasing the percentage educated 
people many through international 
educational exchange. The basic prob- 
lem widespread illiteracy has high 
priority, and the universities are seek- 
ing and trving new methods meet 


the challenge social change. 
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Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 


Cultural relations and international 
exchanges involving the countries 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
may classified into three groups 
depending upon the intensity the 
influence the international political 
situation. 

The first group includes exchanges 
within the Eastern European area— 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 

Republic Germany, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia and other countries whose gov- 
ernments are friendly the Soviet 


Democratic 
Hungary, 


Union. These exchanges appear 
numerous and varied, and, although 
statistics are not available, 
significant information them can 
obtained. 

The second group ex- 
changes with 
the 


and 


tries, developing 


countries Asia Africa, often 
seems connected with technical 
assistance programs. The third classi- 
fication includes cultural, technical 
and educational exchanges with anti- 
Communist countries and usually 


characterized formal, governmen- 


the 
Zaroubin Agreement January 1958 


tal agreements such Lacy- 
between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

Information and statistics are diffi- 
cult obtain, and even more difficult 
interpret, the exchange students 
from the countries Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet The lack 
any clear distinction between refugee 


Union. 


students and exchange students makes 
available data relatively useless. 
Data are available the numbers 
foreign students Eastern Eu- 
rope, the Soviet Union 
friendly the USSR who are study- 
ing the countries Eastern Europe 
the Soviet Union. 
published 1960 indicate 
1957-58 there was total 11,266 
foreign students the USSR, 
ing 1,414 students Czechoslovakia, 
931 Poland, 513 Yugoslavia and 
429 Bulgaria. 


changees came from other countries 


Figures 


Many these ex- 


within Eastern Europe 


countries friendly them. sizeable 
number foreign students, especially 
those studying Yugoslavia, came 
Middle 


from Eastern 
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countries, while some the others 
were from Western Europe. 

Many the foreign students (ap- 
proximately 5,000 1956-57) the 
USSR come from the People’s Repub- 
lic China numbers 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
the Democratic Republic Germany. 
Other large nationality groups are 
from Hungary, Rumania, Mongolia, 
the Democratic People’s Republic 
Korea, Vietnam and Albania. 

There were approximately 170 stu- 
dents from Italy and Greece Yugo- 
slavia 1957-58 and about from 
Bulgaria. Data for 1960 indicate that 
the largest group foreign students 
Yugoslavia was from Iraq and that 
many the other foreign students 
came from Middle Eastern and Afri- 
can countries. 1960 there were 
some graduate students Yugo- 
slavia, most whom 
Western Europe study Slavic lan- 
guage and literature. 

The majority the foreign students 
Albania and the Democratic People’s 
Republic Korea. 

Over 100 students from Greece, the 
USSR and the People’s Republic 
China were reported Czechoslo- 
vakia 1956-57; over 200 were from 
Bulgaria, and over 400 from the Dem- 
ocratic People’s Republic Korea. 
Korea was also the source the 
largest group foreign students 
Poland 1956-57. 

The majority foreign students 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and the USSR 
studied engineering. Bulgaria the 
emphasis was agriculture and en- 
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humanities and engineering were 
stressed. 

Students, cultural, professional, tech- 
nical and sports delegations, 
dition professors, teachers, educa- 
workers are interchanged within the 
Eastern European area. 

Early 1960, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced plans open 
for students from Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The university, which 
known the People’s Friendship 
University, now has 300 foreign stu- 
dents, and enrollment 500 
Plans for future years provide for 
enrollment from 3,000 4,000. 
The New York Times October 19, 
1960, reported that, according the 
rector, 40,000 applications 
for admission had been received 
the university. Criteria for admission 
governing council, made repre- 
sentatives Soviet youth, union and 
government agencies and 
Solidarity with Asia and Africa. Stu- 
dents from abroad 
engineering, teaching, economics, 
agriculture and industry receive 
course study and training. 
Medical training requires five years. 
Free tuition, medical care, monthly 
stipends, dormitory space and round- 
trip transportation Moscow are pro- 
vided the Soviet government. 

Although the majority the uni- 
faculty probably will com- 
prised Soviet instructors, substan- 
tial number professors from other 
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Participants the Fifth Congress the International Union Architects 
in Moscow are shown in Moscow inspecting a housing construction area. 


countries, particularly Asia and Africa, 
are expected participate 
teaching program. 

not expected that the establish- 
ment the People’s Friendship Uni- 
versity will result decrease 
the number students from abroad 
studying regular Soviet institutions 
under official exchange agreements. 

addition Soviet efforts in- 


crease student exchanges with non- 
Communist and less-developed areas 
Africa, Asia and Latin America 
through such programs the People’s 
Friendship 
Union and the countries Eastern 
Europe are currently 
numerous and extensive technical as- 
sistance exchanges with underdevel- 
oped nations. 
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According report published 
1958 the Committee 
nomic Development, more than 2,000 
technicians from the Soviet Union, 
Eastern Europe and 
for least one month under- 
developed non-Communist countries 
during the first half 1957. More 
than per cent these technicians 
went Egypt, Syria, 
Afghanistan. 
thirds were engaged development 
projects and the rest military as- 
sistance activities. Training programs 
have been set another phase 
technical assistance, and 1957 over 
technicians, professionals and 
students from underdeveloped coun- 
tries went China, the USSR and 
the countries Eastern Europe for 
specific courses observation tech- 
niques. The Soviet Union has also 
assisted the establishment techni- 


countries such 


India, Burma and Egypt. 


Although lively two-way curiosity 
has existed for centuries between the 
Soviet and American people, aca- 
demic exchange between the two 
countries has been limited since the 
revolution 1917. During the twen- 
ties and thirties, individual scholars 
and students from one country were 
able study the other, but 
tempts set student-exchange 
program continuing basis were 
unsuccessful and U.S.-USSR academic 
exchanges never reached the level 
the rapidly expanding exchange pro- 
grams the United States with other 
major countries. 

The recent increase exchanges 
between the United States and the 
USSR and the countries Eastern 
Europe began after the signing, 
January 27, 1958, the Lacy- 
Zaroubin Agreement, officially known 
United States America 
Union Soviet Socialist Republics 


Robert Dowling, IIE Board Trustee member, talks workers the Scientific-Research 
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Institute Traumatology and Orthopaedy the Moscow Sklifosovsky First Aid Institute. 
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Study rooms are provided students’ hostels for architecture students Yugoslavia. 


Exchanges the Cultural, Tech- 
nical, and Educational Fields”. sec- 
exchanges for additional two-year 
period was signed November 1959. 

The 1959 U.S.-Soviet agreement in- 
volves exchanges scientific person- 


nel; specialists the fields indus- 
try, transport, construction, trade and 
agriculture; the exchange students, 
performing artists and athletes; co- 
operation the fields public 
health, medical science and cinema- 
tography; exchange radio and 
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television programs, publications and 
exhibitions; travel representatives 
cultural, civic, youth social 
groups; the development tourism, 
and the establishment air 
flights. 

Statistics issued the East-West 
Contacts Staff the United States 
Department State for the calendar 
years 1958-59 show total 519 
cultural exchange projects involving 
the exchange persons between the 
United States and the USSR, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Hun- 
gary. total 2,802 Americans were 
included these exchanges; 2,144 
went the USSR, 484 Poland, 
and Hungary. The same report 
shows that 1,867 Soviet citizens, 680 
Poles, Czechoslovaks, Ruman- 
ians and Hungarians came the 
during 1958-59. These 
scientific, technical, cultural and aca- 
demic assignments. 

Also, 1959, 206 Soviet tourists 
came this country 
mately 10,000 Americans visited the 
USSR. 

The exchange graduate students 
between the United States 
USSR, now its third year opera- 
tion, has aroused considerable interest 
academic circles and the public 
press. During the first two 
Americans and Soviet graduate 
students participated this exchange. 
Although the numbers involved are 
small, important problems 


have developed the conduct this 
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program. Some difficulties have arisen 
the administrative process pro- 
viding and receiving academic infor- 
mation the students their 
study plans prior their placement 
Other 
problems stem from differences the 
university systems the two coun- 
tries, which may unfamiliar the 
exchangees; restrictions access 
archives and other facilities 
Soviet Union; travel restrictions within 
the USSR, and the general interna- 
tional climate which both countries 
seek ensure that 
grams will not used for propa- 
ganda espionage purposes. 

Despite such operational difficulties, 
the graduate exchange 
continuing with the cooperation 
both governments. 

The Soviet view international 
cultural relations may seen 
recent article Georgi Zhukov, 
Chairman the Government Com- 
mittee for International Cultural Re- 
lations, Council Ministers the 
Union Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Mr. Zhukov attributes cultural ex- 
change very important 
minimizing the ‘cold war’ and estab- 
lishing friendship 
ments, that both sides can honestly 
exchange cultural values 
developing cultural exchange 
that the people get know one an- 
other, but...are against using cul- 
tural exchanges for subversion and 
other nations which results, 
improvement but deterioration 


relations between these 


Australia, Canada, New Zealand and Western Europe 


According Unesco data, there 
were 59,494 foreign students West- 
ern Europe, excluding the United 
Kingdom, 1957-58. these, 17,176 
were France, 13,169 Germany, 
8,017 Austria, 5,382 Switzerland, 
4,100 Vatican City, 3,677 Spain, 
2,315 Portugal, 2,209 Italy, 1,622 
Belgium, 1,364 the Netherlands, 
302 Denmark, 100 Finland, 
Norway and Iceland. 

interesting note that 32,558 
these students were reported 
from industrially developed nations 
and 21,274 were from developing 
areas. Student exchangees from the 
developed areas include 20,325 from 
Western European countries; 1,487 
from the United Kingdom; 3,199 from 
Hungary; 791 from Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union; 401 from Yugo- 
slavia; 679 from Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand, and 5,676 from the 
United States. 

Students Western Europe from 
North Africa and the Middle East 
numbered 9,725, accounting for al- 
most half the 21,274 foreign 
students Western Europe from 
countries the process develop- 
ment. additional 3,556 students 
were from South and Southeast Asia, 


3,546 were from French overseas ter- 
ritories, 3,371 from Latin America, 
647 were from North Asia, 225 were 
from Belgian, British, Portuguese and 
Italian territories and 204 were from 
African countries south the Sahara. 

the 20,325 Western European 
students who studied other coun- 
tries Western Europe, the largest 
number came from Germany 
were Austria, 1,137 France, 
and 957 Switzerland. Most the 
5,218 Greeks studied 
(1,698), Germany (1,684) and 
Italy (1,032). Norwegian students 
other West European countries num- 
bered 1,696; more than half them 
studied Germany. the 
French exchangees Western Eu- 
rope, 423 were Switzerland, 297 
Germany, 256 Spain and 213 
Vatican City. The 1,298 Spanish stu- 
dents went the Vatican (588), 
France (375) and Germany (171). 
The 1,042 Italians were France 
(282), Austria (260) and Switzerland 
(237). Other moderately large West- 
ern European foreign student groups 
countries Western Europe other 
than their own were the Dutch (789), 
Swiss (753), Luxumbourgeois (722), 
Austrians (525) and Belgians (437). 
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Eastern Nigerian third-year medical student talks nursing sister 
cony St. Thomas’s Hospital, opposite the Houses Parliament London, England. 


Two hundred and thirty-eight the 
293 students from 
Vatican City. addition, 256 Portu- 
guese, 259 Swedes, 106 Danes and 
Finns studied Western Europe. 

Exchange between Western Europe 
and Yugoslavia involved 401 Yugo- 
slavs, with majority France, and 
195 Western Europeans, mostly Ital- 
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ians and Greeks, Yugoslavia. 
probable that the majority the 3,199 
Hungarian students reported West- 
ern Europe are refugees. Among 
students from Eastern Europe, there 
were 302 Poles (40 per cent them 
France 137 Soviet students (48 
France), 122 Bulgarian students (44 
Austria and France), 119 
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Czechs (40 Vatican City, 
France and Switzerland) and 

The largest group the 9,725 
Middle Easterners and North Africans 
Western Europe were France 
(4,409): 1,541 were Moroccans, 1,151 
Tunisians, 563 from the United Arab 
Republic and 494 Iranians. Ger- 
many there were 3,240, including 
1,470 Iranians, 948 Turks and 683 
from the United Arab Republic. An- 
other 943, chiefly consisting Egyp- 
tians (503), Turks (128) and Iranians 
(124), studied Austria. There were 
713 Middle Easterners and North 
Africans Switzerland, principally 
from Egypt, Israel and Turkey. 

France also led the list host 
countries for students from South 
and Southeast Asia. the total 3,556 
students from this area, 1,808 were 
France. The majority these 
were Vietnamese. Nearly all the In- 
donesian exchange students (636) 
went the Netherlands. Germany 
was the place study for 527 stu- 
dents from South and Southeast Asia; 
504 were Indians. Other groups from 
this area studied the Vatican (222), 
Switzerland (154), Belgium 
(73), Spain (57) and Italy (40). 
North Asians were 
France (154 Chinese, 
Germany (79 Japanese, Chinese 
and the Vatican (92). The 204 Afri- 
cans from countries south the 
Sahara studied mainly the Nether- 
lands (49), the Vatican (33), France 
(31), Germany (28) and Switzerland 
(20). Well over per cent these 
Africans were from the Union 
South Africa. additional per 


cent were Ethiopians and Europeans. 

Spain was host more than half 
the 3,371 Latin American students 
Western Europe. The 1,774 Latin 
Americans Spain came mainly from 
Venezuela (679), Colombia (425), 
Costa Rica (153) and Panama (104). 
Latin Americans the Vatican num- 
bered 601 (197 Brazilians, 176 Mexi- 
cans), 507 were 
Argentinians, Haitians and Bra- 
162 Italy, 135 Switzer- 
and Belgium. 

1957-58 the leading 
study the 46,916 male foreign stu- 
dents Western Europe 
areas were: humanities (28 per cent 
medicine (25 per cent), engineering 
(15 per cent), the social sciences (13 
per cent) and the natural sciences 
per cent). Law and 
each accounted for about three per 
cent, and education and 
specified fields for the remaining two 
per cent. Particularly noteworthy was 
the emphasis the natural sciences 
and engineering among 
dents Germany (46 per cent), 
Austria (43 per cent), Italy 
cent), the Netherlands (35 per cent 
and Switzerland (31 per cent). For- 
eign students these same countries 
also emphasized the study medi- 
cine 


Germany (28 per cent), Aus- 
tria (22 per cent), Italy (44 per 
the Netherlands (32 per cent) and 
Switzerland (28 per cent). Spain, 
per cent the foreign students 
per cent studied medicine, per 
cent the natural sciences, per cent 


the social sciences and per cent 
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the humanities. France, per 
cent the foreign students followed 
courses the humanities and another 
per cent studied the social sciences 
(including, this case, law); per 
cent were the natural sciences and 
per cent studied medicine. the 
Vatican, per cent the foreign 
students emphasized the humanities. 
Denmark, per cent studied the 
social sciences. 

Fragmentary statistical data tor 
1958-59 and 1959-60 indicate great 
expansion German participation 
although there 
was important alteration the 
exchange activities the other coun- 
tries. The number foreign students 
the United Kingdom, for example, 
10,889 
eign students Germany are reported 
per cent single year and con- 
sistent with the quadrupling the 
number foreign students 
many from 1952-53 The 
that 
about 21,000 foreign students were 
Germany 1959, constituting more 
than ten per cent the total student 
enrollment. Austrian figures, showing 
crease, indicate sizable influx from 
the Middle East and North Africa. 
Numbers foreign students 
tria rose from 2,888 
1957-58, and approximately 
10,000 1958-59. there 
were 1,892 students Austria from 
just Egypt, Iran, Turkey, Israel and 
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1957-58. 

There were somewhat fewer West- 
ern Europeans (5,103) studying the 
United States than Americans (5,676) 
studying Europe. The overall num- 
ber West European students the 
United States 1959-60 (5,084) 
showed little change from the figure 
for Decreases few coun- 
creases others. The 


cent, Belgian and Danish per cent 
each, French seven per 
Greek five per cent. the other 
hand, the numbers students from 
increased per cent, Portu- 
gal per cent and Norway per 
United States Department 


State grants for student exchanges be- 


cent. 


tween Western Europe and the U.S. 
during the period were 
5,689 U.S. students and 
Western European students. 
The United Kingdom, Australia and 
1957-58 


higher proportionate 


far 
emphasis educational exchange 
with developing areas than did West- 
ern Europe. These countries plaved 
major role both granting educa- 
tional exchange awards specialists 
and sending experts 
other member countries the 
Commonwealth under the Colombo 
Plan, the technical 
grams United Nations agencies and 
other 

Foreign students from industrially 
United Kingdom included 1,064 West- 


ern Europeans; 929 Canadians, Aus- 
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received scholarships from the German 
shown the top left photograph. Cen- 
left are Parisian students trip 
Chartres. The lower left photo shows 
Burmese Colombo Plan trainees studying 
mining New Zealand. Above are stu- 
dents the Banff School Fine Arts 
Canada. the foreground above, right, 
Colombo Plan Asian students the 
University Western Australia. the 
right are students front the Uni- 
versity Zurich, Switzerland. Below, 
two students from Hong 
about modern textile machinery Bol- 
ton College England. 
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tralians and New Zealanders; 926 
from the United States, 289 Hun- 
garians, Yugoslavs and from 
other countries Eastern Europe. 
The exchangees the United King- 
dom from developed 
3,281, compared with 7,596 from 
the developing areas. 2,824 were from 
United 
territories, 2,813 from South Asia, 
1,012 from the Middle East, 746 from 
African countries south the Sahara, 
110 from Latin America, from 
North Asia and nine from the colonial 
territories Western European coun- 
tries. (The home countries stu- 
dents the United Kingdom are 
unknown.) The 2,813 South Asians 
included Indians (1,511), Pakistani 
(486), Malayans (258), Ceylonese 
(234), Thais (161) and Burmese 
(84). The Middle Easterners included 
262 Iraqi, 176 Egyptians, 122 
ans, 106 Sudanese and 
Also the United Kingdom were 387 
South Africans and 344 Ghanaians. 
1957-58, Australia was host 
foreign students; 2,574 
per cent were from the developing 
countries North and South Asia. 
The largest groups came from Malaya 
(991), U.K. territories (549), China 
Indonesia and Thailand 
(120). Smaller groups were from 
India (83), Pakistan (50), Ceylon 
(43), Australian dependent territories 
(34), Burma (21) and Vietnam (20). 
dents Canada 1957-58 are not 
available, but 4,803 
were reported Canada 1958-59. 
The largest single nationality group 
consisted 1,393 students from the 


United States. Students from British 
possessions the Atlantic and Carib- 
bean areas numbered 1,006, whom 
549 came from Trinidad, 194 from 
Jamaica and from Bermuda. North 
Asians Canada numbered 656, in- 
cluding 579 Chinese. The group from 
the United Kingdom totaled 510, and 
388 were from Western 
most half the South Asian group, 
totaling 320, were Indians; Pakistani 
(52) and Indonesians (49) made 
most the remainder. Canada was 
also host 221 Latin Americans; 117 
Africans chiefly from South Africa, 
Ghana and Nigeria, and Middle 
Easterners. Smaller groups came from 
Eastern Europe, Australia and New 
Zealand. Almost half Canada’s for- 
eign students (49 per cent) were 
world. 1957-58, there were 359 
foreign students New Zealand. The 
majority them were from five coun- 
tries: (70), Fiji (67), Aus- 
Kenya (5). 

Universities Western Euro- 
pean countries were involved 
programs with American universities 
1957-58. Most the programs 
were the humanities and the social 
sciences. More than half them 
centered France (30) and Germany 
(25). addition, there were such 
programs involving more than one 
European country. Similar American 
university programs were conducted 
with educational institutions the 
United Kingdom (18), Canada (5) 
and Australia (2). 1959-60, 699 
West European educators were teach- 
ing studying the United States, 
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and 699 United States faculty mem- 
bers were Western Europe. 
addition there were 392 British pro- 
fessors the United States and 233 
American professors United 
Kingdom. 

1959-60, 1,355 Western European 
training the United States. 
Roughly two-thirds them were resi- 
dents and one-third 
cians the United States from the 
United Kingdom during the same year 
numbered 141. There were 539 from 
Canada and from Australia. 

Western European industrial train- 
ees the United States 1959-60 
totaled 1,520. The largest nationality 
groups were the Germans (347), the 
French (321), the Italians (173), the 
Swedes (161) and the Dutch (116). 
There were also 554 industrial train- 
ees the United States 
United Kingdom, 393 from Canada, 
145 from Australia and from New 
Zealand. 

Two important industrial trainee 
programs involving Western Europe, 
the United Kingdom and Canada are 
those the International Association 
for the Exchange 
Technical Experience and 
the Association 
Etudiants Sciences Economiques 
since founding 1947, 
has arranged the exchange 
pants are given the opportunity 
work abroad practical extension 
their university course. 1959, 
total 5,865 students participated 
the program. these 
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Craduate students Canada McGill Uni- 
Experimental Surgery Laboratory. 


Western 
852 the United Kingdom 
and Canada. 

Since 1949, with mem- 


students, 4.190 


Europe, 


university schools economics and 
business administration, has arranged 
the exchange trainees for summer 
employment industry business 
abroad. 1959, the number these 
exchangees totaled 1,930; 1,757 were 
from Western Europe, the United 
Kingdom and Canada. 
cent this exchange has been intra- 
European, although Colombia, Israel, 
United States are also members 


Venezuela and_ 
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NEWS and NOTES 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 
AND AFRICA STUDY GUIDE 


The Association International Re- 
lations Clubs has published Study 
Guide United States Foreign Pol- 
icy and Africa. This 19-page booklet, 
prepared Cudd Brown, Cheva- 
lier Associate Professor Diplomacy 
and World Affairs Occidental Col- 
lege, includes sections the interest 
the United States Africa, U.S. 
policy toward independent Africa, 
U.S. policy toward colonial Africa and 
U.S. relations with other powers in- 
terested Africa. Questions follow 
each the four parts the guide. 
Copies this booklet may ob- 
tained without charge from the As- 
sociation International Relations 
Clubs, 345 East 46th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


FELLOWSHIP FOR STUDY 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The Foreign Policy Association— 
World Affairs Center offering, for 
the fourth year, Fellowship for the 
study International Organization 
during the academic year 1961-62. 
This program open college and 
university faculty members, any 


field dealing with international prob- 
lems, who hold Ph.D degree its 
equivalent, are not over years 
age and are firmly committed 
teaching careers the United States. 
The program brings the 
New York City for year study 
and observation the United Nations 
and related agencies, pursuit 
specific project his own choosing. 
Arrangements also may made for 
part-time study academic institu- 
tions New York. The fellow will 
expected make report his 
work upon completion the project, 
but publication observations 
conclusions stemming from his study 
will not required. 

The period the fellowship may 
either nine months, and the 
stipend based the 
current salary, with allowance where 
appropriate, for increased living costs 
resulting from the change resi- 
dence. Round-trip fare New York 
will provided for the recipient 
and his family. 

Selection will based the 
general academic promise the can- 
didate, the extent which such 
experience would strengthen his value 
teacher and the promise his 
study program both itself and 
vehicle for understanding the func- 
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tioning international organizations. 
Candidates who are teaching plan 
teach courses international af- 
fairs will favored. 

The fellowship was established un- 
der grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation means strengthen- 
ing the teaching world affairs 
the United States. 

Applications close January 16, 1961. 
Requests for application forms and 
further information should directed 
Fellowship Program, Foreign Pol- 
icy Association—World Affairs Cen- 
ter, First Avenue 47th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUI 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Classical League 
offering secondary school teachers 
Latin and/or Greek three scholar- 
ships $500 each for study either 
the American Academy Rome 
School Classical 
Studies Athens during the summer 
1961. maximum $75 for coach 
fare the U.S. port embarkation 
will allowed. Scholarship recipi- 
ents may accept other scholarship aid 
addition these grants. Applica- 
tions close January 1961. Further 
information application 
may obtained writing Pro- 
fessor Robert Hoerber, Chairman, 
Scholarship Committee, Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri. 


the American 


forms 


FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The following scholarships, fellow- 
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ships and grants-in-aid will offered 
the Kosciuszko Foundation, the 
Center for Polish Culture: two schol- 
arships for piano study, the Cho- 
pin Scholarship and the Paderewski 
Scholarship; several Stan Lesny Schol- 
arships for 
mathematics and 


study engineering, 


scholarships for Polish studies; one 
fellowship for student from Poland 
desiring graduate work 
America; one tuition scholarship for 
American undergraduate grad- 
uate student wishing take course 
courses Polish language litera- 
ture American college univer- 
sity; scholarships for students from 
Poland wishing pursue general 
academic and professional studies 
the U.S., and scholarships for Ameri- 
cans Polish descent for study 
any American 
lege, university professional school 
academic standing. Further infor- 
these may 
obtained from the Kosciuszko Foun- 
dation, East 65th Street, New York 
21, New York. 


mation awards 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


Information the following open- 
ings may obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Association Universities 
the British Commonwealth, Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C. Eng- 
land. 

Victoria University Wellington, 
New Zealand, invites applications for 
the post Professor Accountancy 
and for Chair Philosophy. Salary 
for each position £2,800 year. 
Approved fares Wellington will 


paid for the appointees and their de- 
pendents and removal 
paid within certain limits. Appli- 
cations close December 31, 1960. 

Palmerston North University Col- 
lege Victoria University Well- 
ington invites applications for 
Principalship. Ability educational 
administration and experience the 
staff university are desirable. 
Salary £2,800 year, plus en- 
tertainment allowance £50. Ap- 
proved fares Wellington will 
paid for the appointee and his de- 
pendents and removal expenses will 
paid within certain limits. Applica- 
tions close December 31, 1960. 

The University Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for Senior 
Lectureship Philosophy. Salary 
within the range 2,550 
3,000 year, plus cost living 
adjustments, present 13. Start- 
ing salary depends the qualifica- 
tions and experience the applicant. 
Applications close December 10, 1960. 

The University Sydney invites 
applications for the posts Senior 
Lecturer Preventive Dentistry and 
Lecturer Dentistry, 
both the faculty Dentistry. 
Candidates for the post preventive 
dentistry should have 
uate training pedodontics and 
dental public health. Salary range 
for the post Senior 
from 2,550 3,000 year, 
and salary range for the post Lec- 
turer from 1,730 2,435 
year. each case, cost living 
will provided. Starting salary for 
both posts depends the qualifica- 


tions and experience the appointee. 
Applications close December 31, 1960. 

The University Adelaide, South 
Australia, invites applications from 
qualified medical practitioners for 
newly established Chair Mental 
Health. Salary 4,000, plus 
special allowance 500 year. 
The appointee will able main- 
tain limited practice private con- 
sultations conditions approved 
the Council. Accommodations for the 
professor and his department will 
Hospital. Applications close February 
28, 1961. 

The University Adelaide invites 
applications for the posts Senior 
Lecturer Botany and Lecturer 
Botany. The department Botany 
concerned with teaching Botany and 
Biology the first-year level, teaching 
second- and third-year botany courses 
students science, forestry and 
working with postgraduate students. 
Candidates with special interests and 
qualifications the fields ecology, 
morphology and anatomy vascular 
plants biophysics are desired. How- 
ever, considerations will given 
applicants with interests 
fields. Salary range for the post 
Senior Lecturer from 2,450 
2,900 year plus annual incre- 
ment 90. Salary range for the 
post Lecturer from 1,675 
2,340 year plus annual in- 
crement 95. Starting salary 
depends the qualifications and ex- 
perience the appointee. Applica- 
tions close December 20, 1960. 

The University New England, 
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Armidale, New South Wales, invites 
applications for the posts Lecturer 
Senior Lecturer Livestock Hus- 
bandry the faculty Rural 
Science. The appointee will assist 
with the lecturing livestock hus- 
bandry, help the supervision 
projects undertaken advanced stu- 
dents and conduct research. Labo- 
ratory and field facilities are provided. 
Applicants should have appropri- 
ate university degree, experience 
postgraduate research and broad 
knowledge animal production. 


Specialized knowledge desirable 
dairy and pig husbandry, artificial in- 
semination and the use hormones 
animal production. Salary range 
for the post Lecturer from 
1,730 2,435 year. Salary 
range for the post Senior Lecturer 
There also cost living allow- 
ance, present 13, applicable 
both positions. residential college 
fellowship may awarded 
single person. Applications close 


December 15, 1960. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Institute International Education 


East Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


enclose $2.00 for year’s subscription the News Bulletin for: 


Address 


Country 


Please send card indicating that the subscription gift from: 


Address 
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The INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION non- 
profit agency which initiates and administers exchange persons pro- 
grams between the United States and countries. Approximately 
6,000 students, teachers, technicians and specialists study train 
country other than their own each year through its programs. 

Founded 1919, the Institute private, tax-exempt corporation. 
depends upon foundations, corporations, educational institutions 
and individuals support its work. 


Gifts and bequests from friends the IIE may made 
the following manner: 

give (or bequeath) the INSTITUTE INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., New York corporation 
having its headquarters the City, County and State 
New York, the sum used for its general 
corporate purposes.” 


desired, gift bequest may made limiting its use 
the income thereof, which case will added the 
“general endowment funds” the Institute. Similarly, gifts 
bequests may made “in memory 

. 
which phrase should follow the 
amount the gift bequest. 


Gifts and bequests for particular use purpose, such 
international scholarships, are also needed and welcome. 


Further information about gifts and bequests may obtained from 
the President the Institute, Kenneth Holland, from the Chair- 
man the Committee Bequests the Board Trustees, Stephen 
Duggan, Jr., East 67th Street, New York 21, 


PICTURE CREDITS: Page 5—Embassy Indonesia; Page 6—Department Information, 
Government Ceylon; Pages and 10—Press Information Bureau, Government India; 
Pages and 16—Embassy Korea; Page 19—Office the Cultural Counselor, Embassy 
the Republic China; Page 23—Embassy Nigeria; Page 26—South African Informa- 
tion Service, Pretoria; Pages and 28—Ghana Information Services, Accra, Ghana; Page 
29—H. Robert Case, ASMP, American Society Magazine Photographers; Page 
bassy Nigeria; Page 33—Embassy the Republic the Sudan; Page 34—Embassy 
Iran; Page Education Bureau; Page Office Information, New York; 
Page 45—UNATIONS; Page 48—Y. Berliner, Embassy the USSR; Page 49—Embassy 
the USSR; Page 50—Service Yougoslavie; Page 53—British Information 
Service; Page 56—(upper) Embassy the Federal Republic Germany, (middle) French 
Cultural Services, (lower) New Zealand Embassy; Page left) Information Office, 
Canadian Consulate General, (upper right) Australian News and Information Bureau, 
Consulate General Switzerland, (lower) British Information Service; Page 59— 
Information Office, Canada Consulate General. 
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